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PREFACE 

The materials for this book were derived partly 
from the records of the Huzur Secretariat and 
partly from Sankunni Menon’s private papers. The 
latter consist of his diaries and his demi-official and 
private correspondence. He maintained a diary 
more or less regularly for thirty-four years. The- 
earlier diaries are extremely meagre, and are of little 
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several valuable suggestions- He has also published 
an excellent translation of the work in Malayalam. 

This book is in some respects a continuation 
of my “Diwan Sankara Variyar of Cochin,” an 
acquaintance with which is presumed on the part 
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T. SANKUNNI MENON. 


CHAPTER I. 

EARLY LIFE- 

The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day. Milton. 

ThdttSHt Sankunm Menon, the elder of 
the two sons of Sankara Variyar, was born 
■on Saturday the 21st April 1821- Nothing is 
known of his childhood. In the ordinary 
course, he was initiated into the mysteries 
■of the Malayalam alphabet in his fifth year, 
and went through the usual pyal school 
curriculam. He was also taught the rudiments 
of Sanskrit and English.* When he was eleven 
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years old, bis father, who was then Buzur 
Sheristadar, was drafted to the Resident’s 
office, and for tho next six years Sankara 
Variyar spent most of his time in Trivandram.. 
In 1836, a Sirkar English School vras opened 
in that town, when Sankara Variyar took 
his two boys to Trivandram, and got them 
admitted into the school. The school was 
under the head-mastership of Mr. J. Roberts,, 
who is known on this coast as the “Powell 
of Travancore,” He was a good scholar, an 
excellent teacher and a strict disciplinarian, 
and many of the boys who had the benefit of 
his training came into prominence in after 
life. Among Sankunni Menon’s school friends 
were- N. Nanu Pillai, who subsequently rose 
to the Diwanship of Travancore, P. Sankunni 
Menon, who became a Diwan Peishkar and 
the historian of Travancore, and C. Vedadri- 
sadasa Mudaliar, who rose to the bench of the 
Travancore High Court, and became a thorn 
on the side of Sir T. Madhava Raw. 

Sankunni Menon was the brightest of 
Roberts’ boys. He was at the top of his class 
throughout the six years that he was in the 
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CHAP. 


^orm a class. Accordingly, Mr. Roberts wrote 
to Sankara Variyar:— 


alone, and it seems unlikely at present that a class of 
boys of equal attainments oan be formed and kept up* 
He is well acquainted with English grammar, has a 
•considerable acquaintance with general history and 
geography, is perfect in the use of globes in arithmetic 
logarithms, algebra as far as quadratic equations, 
plane geometry, plane trigonometry, theoretical and 
practical, and spherical trigonometry, practical only. 
He has studied mental philosophy, and is well 

mind, the nature of ideas, prepositions, modes, rules, 

Sankara Yariyar decided that, it was not 
worth while for his son under the circumstance 
to remain any longer in Trivandram, and the 
latter accordingly came down to Ernakulam. 
The father was extremely proud of his son’s 
character and attainments, and was anxious 
that he should enter the British service, and 
G-eneral Cullen had promised his good offices 
to secure him a footing in it. In the 
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infringement of vested interests. None but 
.'elderly men with considerable official experi¬ 
ence could be expected to do justice to such 
offices, and no good could come of boys being 
pitchforked into them. But lhe young man 
soon belied their forebodings. Clear-headed 
and strong-willed as he was, with an old head 
on his young shoulders and a gravity of manner 
and conduct beyond his years, Sankunni Menon 
soon made himself master of his work and of 
his subordinates, and the grey beards were 
fain to admit, that he was not merely a 
chip of the old block but the old block itself. 
He remained in this position for three years, 
during which he was always on the look out 
fora footing in the British service, but hitherto 
without success. 

In 1847, however, the Translatorship of 
the Civil Court at Calieut became vacant, and 
it was decided to hold a competitive examina¬ 
tion for the selection of candidates. Sankunni 
Menon appeared'for the examination, and came 
out first in the list of successful candidates, 
and he was accordingly appointed to the post 
■towards the end of the year. General Cullen, 
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authors and studying Sanskrit. He had the 
advantage of Sanskrit being taught for some 
time b.y Pattat Krishnan Nambiyar, who bad 
the reputation of being a remarkably success¬ 
ful teacher of that language. Under him he 
acquired a fair knowledge of Sanskrit, but did 
not attain any degree of proficiency in it. In 
after years he did not keep up his Sanskrit 
reading systematically as he did his English, 
but it appears from his diaries that be read a 
Sanskrit book now and again, and was inter¬ 
ested in Sanskrit literature throughout his 
life. During the leisurely Indian tour he made 
with the Raja in 1852—3, he studied an ele¬ 
mentary treatise on Sanskrit grammar under 
the famous scholar and physician of Travan- 
cord, P&cchu Muttad, who accompanied the 

His chief recreations at this period were 
riding, boating, chess and cards. He was a 
dashing rider, and was passionatefy fond of 
the exercise. Some years later, while riding a 
racb with Raja Yirakerala Varma, who was an 
expert horseman, he had a heavy fall on his 
chest, which confined him to his room for some 







days, and after this he had reluctantly to give 
up riding under medical service. He was de¬ 
voted to boating throughout life. When he 
was the Diwan of Cochin and somewhat 
advanced in life, he could often be seen in the 
Cochin backwaters or in the Alway river row¬ 
ing or steering his boat with all the zest of a 
boy. At this time of life he was an expert 
chess player, and played it assiduously, but he 
had to give it up later on, as the game always 
gave him a headache and made him sleepless 1 
Cards were his chief diversion all his life ; he 
had a game some forty-eight hours before his 
death. He hqd a card party almost every 
Sunday evening, and at times on other evenings 
as well. 

A year or so after he was appointed Police 
Head Grumastah, Sankunni Menon married 
Kurupat Narayani Amnia, the step daughter 
of his father. She was a handsome lady, remark¬ 
able for her good nature and engaging manners. 
She died in 1858, when she was thirty years 
old. Sankunni Menon was devotedly attached 
to her; and though he was only thirty-five at the 
time of her death, he never married again.’ He 









Ayilyam Maharaja, who was always very favour¬ 
ably disposed towards Sankunni Men on. He 
was subsequently appointed a judge of the 
Cochin Chief Court early in 1887, and retired 
from the service in 1005. Mr. Krishna Menca 
and his sister Kunji Amma are still living. 





CHAPTER II. 


IN THE BRITISH SERVICE 


England’s High Chancellor, the destined heir, 

In his soft cradle, to his father's chair, 

■Whose even thread the Hates spin round and full 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool- 
Sanbunni Menon did not remain long at 
Calicut. A little more than a year after his 
appointment as Translator in the Civil Court> 
ae was transferred to (British) Cochin as 
Sheristadar of the Principal Sadr Amin’s 
Court there. Nothing is now known of bis life 
and work in these two courts. That his work 
must have been very satisfactory is evidenced 
by his rapid promotion. In 1849, ho passed 
the necessary departmental tests, a^l in the 
following year he was appointed District Mun- 
siff, and posted to Veliyangdd almost on the 
‘horderg of Cochin, where he remained undis¬ 
turbed for about seven years. 

As Munsiff, he enjoyed quite a unique 
deputation. He was the best educated Munsiff 
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in Malabar at this time, and perhaps the only, 
one who was thoroughly honest. He devoted 
a good deal of time during this period to the 
study of law. These qualifications, combined 
with his high character, his grave courtesy, and 
his gentlemanly behaviour, made him a highly 
respected figure in South Malabar. The Civil 
Judge, Mr. Morris and then Mr. Collin esteemed 
him highly, and showed their esteem .quite 
openly. The latter recommended him in 1857 for 
a Principal Sadr Amin’s place, and assured him 
that he would get it at the next vacancy. The 
great Mr. Holloway, who was in Malabar at, 
this time, made much of Sankunni Msnon, and 
sent to him for his criticism and suggestions- 
all his papers on Malabar customs, usages and 
tenures. The Madras Government also refer¬ 
red to Ijim many of their legislative measures 
for opinion. 

It is easy to see from his diaries of these, 
years, meagre and irregular though they are, 
that this was the happiest period of Sankunni 
Menou’s life. His father was then at the height 
of his reputation, and he was himself rising* 
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steadily in the "world. He had plenty of con¬ 
genial work, but not too much of it, and his 
favourite authors and his favourite games 
occupied his leisure hours- He had a loving 
wife, and enjoyed good health, which was not 
the case in his later life. He had a large and 
ever-increasing circle of friends, and enjoyed' 
their respect and attachment. He kept open 
bouse, and hardly a day passed without welcome 
guests t6 partaae .of his hospitality. 

; The even tenour of Sankunni Menon’s life 
Was disturbed in 1852. Eaja YirakeralaVarma 
ascended the mashad of Cochin in the previous 
year. This young and accomplished Prince 
was. anxious to improve himself by making 
an Indian tour before settling down to his work, 
and decided to set out in July 1852, soon after 
the year of mourning was over. His Highness, 
who was uncommonly fond of Sankunni Menon 
and held him in high esteem, wanted him not 
only to accompany him but also to be in res¬ 
ponsible charge of the party. At the request 
of the Sirkar, therefore, the Madras Govern¬ 
ment granted him a year’s leave for the 
purpose. The party started with but a smae 
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retinue and without any pomp and circumstance 
of royalty. His Highness even made a special 
request to the Government “to dispense with 
salutes and other ceremonials of a similar 
nature” at all the halting stations. Pfiliyat 
Valiya Achan, the premier nobleman'of the 
State, accompanied the party, and Dr. Pringle* 
the Civil Surgeon of British Cochin and ex- 
otf icia Darbar Physician, was in medical charge 
of the same. His Highness, the officers and 
the more important members of the party rode 
on horseback or in palkies, while the others 
walked. They travelled only between ten and 
twenty miles a day, anti livod generally in tents. 
The party travelled leisurely by way of Coim¬ 
batore, Eangalore, Poona, Indore, Bhopal, &c. 
and reached Benares early in E'ebruary 1853 
His Highness’s intention was to continue his 
journey by way of Calcutta, Jagannath, Masuli- 
patam and Madras, and return to Cochin after 
visiting Rameswaram and other important 
stations in South India. But this programme 
was not destined to be carried out, for at 
Benares His Highness had an attack of small¬ 
pox, and succumbed to it on the 21st February- 




expected the event bo soon, though the symptoms were 
far from being good. What can I say more ? 

Tour obedient son * 


Small pox played great havoc among tho 
party. Several o[ the men died, Paliyat .Achan 
being among the number, and the rest hast¬ 
ened back to Cochin in batches. Sankunni 
Menon, however, proceeded to Calcutta, and 
returned to Cochin by the east coast route via- 
Madras. The death of the Prince was a great 
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blow to him : he had had every reason to ex¬ 
pect much from His Highness for himself and 
for the State. If His Highness had lived a few 
years more, Sankunni Menon would certainly 
have succeeded .his father in the Diwanship. 
The tour however did him one great good : it 
distinctly raised him in the estimation of his 
countrymen notwithstanding its sad finale. The 
efficient manner in which he carried out this 
difficult undertaking, the calmness, strength 
and resourcefulness which he exhibited on all 
occasions created a great impression on the 
whole party, and the reports that they made to 
their friends and acquaintances on their return 
to Cochin were certainly not wanting in 
minuteness or picturesqueness.* 

It was while Sankunni Menon was still 
stationed at Veliyangod that his father died, 
and was succeeded by the Diwan Peishkar 
Yenkata Rau, who was the protege and 
* Sankunni Menon kept a detail set journal of the 
tour, but unfortunately all but a few pages of it have 
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favourite of General Cullen. Sankara Variyar’s 
great ambition was that his son should succeed 
him, and it was a great disappointment to him 
that he did not live long enough to bring 
about that consummation. The following is 
from Sankunni Menon’s diary describing his 
father’s death-bed scene, parts of which have 
already been quoted elsewhere:— “He then 
told me, ‘I thought you would have been 
enabled after my time to become my’—suc¬ 
cessor, I think, he meant, for he had more than 
once expressed that wish to me when well, but 
a hiccough prevented him from continuing the 
sentence”. With a view to familiarise him 
with Cochin affairs, Sankara Variyar freely 
discussed administrative matters with his son 
whenever they met, and kept up a regular 
correspondence with him at other times. All 
that correspondence is lost except the two 
letters given below. 


My dear 



Ernaknlam, loth May 1851, 

le General wants me to give an addition to 
Rail's salary, or a palki allowance when 
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subject to His Highness in order to ascertain his 
wishes. In consideration of Venkata Hau’s constant 
movement with the (lenera), I think he deserves to 
get an allowance of 30 or So rupees per month. 


Velaulhavalmn, SOth Kovember I £53. 

My dear son, 

I have the pleasure to inform you that the land 
assessment with which I was engaged for the last 18 
days has been completed to.day, and the increase of 

revenue from the lauds (16,000 pctrahs ) now inspected 

and measured will be about ‘1,000 rupees per annum, 
I intend to go to Kozhinjampars this evening, and 
thence to Tattamangalam within two or three days. 
From that place I return tc Triolmr by the 6th or 6th 



On the death of his father, Sanknnni 
Menon naturally thought that the Diwan 
Peishkarship would be offered to him, though 
he did not want it for several reasons, the 
chief of which was that he did not like the idea 
of serving under Venkata Bau, On the com¬ 
pletion of the funeral ceremonies he visited the 
palace, when the Raja, the Senior Rani and' 
other members of the royal family spoke- 
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highly of his father’s services, and when ho 
called on the Resident, the latter “spoke very 
kindly and highly of my father, that he left the 
country inavory prosperous state and with 
a full treasury, and that his good name would 
do us good hereafter”. Neither His Highness 
nor the Resident, however, spoke of his own 
chances in Cochin, which somewhat mortified 
him. Two months later he wrote about his 
advancement in the British service direct to 
Governor Lord Harris, whose good opinion 
of Sankara Variyar was well known. In con¬ 
nection with this he says in his diary on the 
18th February 1857:—'I must try to get myself 
promoted, and as my father’s character and 
services form no inconsiderable part of my 
claim to promotion, it is well to apply before 
they are forgotten. My own Prince does not 
seem to care a bit who is appointed to the 
Peiskkarship, and I don’t think that it is a 
place worth fighting for; and yet that they 
should not pay the least attention to my claims 
is somewhat annoying. I served the Sirkar for 
three years, accompanied tho Raja to Benares 
which cost me about Rs. 6,000, of which they 
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allowed me only about 3,COO. My father 
brought the country to the highest state of 
prosperity, the vacancy is created by his death, 
and there is no other person in the country 
qualified for the office”. 

Sankunni Mcnon was transferred from 
Veliyangod to Ponnani in September 1857, and 
thence to Ernad in January 185S. It was 
when he was stationed at Ponnani that he lost 
bis young wife, and soon after his transfer to 
Ernad, her only brother, to whom Sankunfti 
Menon was much attached, died an untimely 
death. Except for these, his life at Ponnani 
and Manjeri was an uneventful one. He was 
now hopefully looking out for early promotion 
to a Principal Sadr Amin’s place, and it was 
therefore with considerable surprise that he 
saw the announcement in the Gazette of his 
appointment as a Deputy Collector. March 31— 
Several Deputy Collectors and Magistrates 
appointed, and among them a Sankunni Menon 
(which must be myself; to Tinnevelly.” The 
* It is interesting to note from his diary what 
store he set by his brother Govinda Menon’s opinion in 
these matters.' April I. -Before delivering over charge, 
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class of officers designated Deputy Collectors 
was a new creation, and Sankunni Menon, with 
A. Seshayya Sastri and V. Ramiengar, belonged 
to the very first batch of such officers. His 
selection was apparently due to Lord Harris 
himself. It was well for himself and for the 
■State that Sankunni Menon was promoted to a 
Deputy Colleetorship and not to a Sadr Amin- 
ship. The experience that he gained as a 
revenue executive officer and as a first class 
.magistrate must have proved of great benefit 
to him as Diwan, who was then also the Chief 
Magistrate of the Stale. 

Sankunni Menon proceeded to Tinnevelly 
without delay, and took charge of his new 
office about the middle of April 1859. On his 
way he halted at Ernakulam, paid his respects 
to His Highness and other members of the 
royal family, who were highly gratified by his 
.promotion, and visited the Diwan Venkata 
Rau to whom, precarious as his tenure of 
•office was, Sankunni Menon’s rise was not 
I wish to know brother's opinion.” “April 2—Brother's 
letter received this morning, saysl Bhould aoeept tha 
appointment.'- 
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being then the high ro^d for such pilgrims. 
“Many Malabar pilgrims returning from 
Rameswaram. I bad to feed some of them 
and provide them with money for their 
travelling expenses”. A characteristic entry. 

In the meantime, affairs in Cochin were 
coming to a head. Venkata Rau, who rose to 
the Diwanship by the same steps as Sankara 
Variyar, had considerable official experience, 
and he had also received a fairly good English 
eduction. General Cullen had strictly 
enjoined him to conduct the administration 
exactly on the lines laid down by his prede¬ 
cessor and to attempt no innovations. He 
followed this advice, and everything went on 
smoothly at first, but in little more than a 
year troubles began. Venkata Rau and the 
Raja’s Sarvadhilcaryalcar, or Secretary and 
Palace Manager, Parameswara Aiyer of 
Nemmara, had been close friends for several 
years; there was a mutual understanding bet¬ 
ween them to exploit the former’s influence 
with the Resident and the .latter’s with His 
Highness for their .joint and several benefit. 
But not long after Venkata Rau became Diwan, 
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misunderstandings began tc arise between 
them, which eventually developed into deadly 
enmity.* 'Ibey were both equally arrogant, 
unscrupulous and greedy oi power and wealth, 
and their character can be judged from the 
fact that the Diwan brought a charge of 
murder against his quondam friend, while the 
latter preferred an equally false one of 
abetment of murder against the former. As 
Parameswara Aiyer’s influence was paramount 
in the palace, His Highness made his favour's 
quarrel his own, and demanded the removal of 
the Diwan. In this and the subsequent 
squabbles which it is not necessary to detail 
here, General Cullen supported his protege as 
strongly and as uniformly as he did Sankara 
Variyar, but one important circumstance ren¬ 
dered this support unavailing in the present 

Parameswara Aiyer got His Highness to suggest his 
name to General Oullen for the office of Diwan Peishkar. 
But the latter peremptorily vetoed the suggestion. 
Parameswara Aiyer thought that, if Venkata Eau was 
honestly inclined to help him, he could have got the 
Besident to sanotion the appointment. This appears to 
have been the first cause ei the misunderstanding. 





the people. The Diwan also neglectoc 
main properly the religious and charitablt 
tions, then the most cherished of all the 
itions in the State. Those and otbei 
if commission and omission set the peo- 
ainst the Diwan, and an influential depu- 
accordingly waited upon the Governoi 
.dras at Ootacsmund and another subse- 
ly in Madras with numerously signet 
rials, praying for the redress of theii 
,nces. Again, when His Excellent 
1 Cochin in 1859, over ten thousanc 


e surrounded the Bolghatty Eosidency 
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vociferously praying for the removal of their 
oppressor. 

The Madras Government now realised 
that they could no longer, in justice and fair¬ 
ness to the Baja and his subjects, support the 
Resident, much less the Diwan. General 
Cullen by this time became so autocratic that 
he neglected to carry out the wishes of his 
Government when they did not coincide with 
his own. This and the repeated complaints of 
the Rajas of Travancore and Cochin ted the 
Government of India to advise the Madras 
Government, which had hitherto endured him 
on account of his past brilliant services, both 
military and civil, to suspend General Cullen 
and appoint a commission to enquire into hia 
conduct, but the Madras Government inclined 
to the opinion that the enquiry should precede 
suspension. When matters reached this stage. 
General Cullen got out of the difficulty by 
suddenly resigning his office. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr. H. N. Maltby in January I860. 
The latter, in the words of the late Maharaja 
of Travancore, “was in every way fit to repre¬ 
sent the British Government in a Native Court, 
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His great official experience, his eminent 
talents, his excellant literary powers, his warm 
and generous heart, his humane sympathies, 
his keen sense of humour, his love of truth 
and justice, his abhorrence of all that was 
mean and morally sinuous and his polished 
and persuasive manners formed a happy com¬ 
bination rarely seen”. Within a few weeks 
of the arrival of Mr. Maltby, Yenkata Rau 
was retired on pension, and he loft the State 
unwept unhonoured and unsung. 

The choice of a successor to Yenkata Rau 
presented no difficulty. Sankunni Menon was 
universally acclaimed as the fittest man for the 
place. Neither his Highness nor the Resi¬ 
dent had any doubt in the matter, but there 
was one man who viewed the prospect with 
anything but delight. Rarameswara Aiyer 
had a well-grounded fear that, with a man of 
Sankunni Menon’s attainments, character and 
prestige at the head of the administration, he 
would have to sink into the comparative insig¬ 
nificance in which he had to remain in Sankara 
Yariyar’s time. He therefore prevailed upon 
His Highness to suggest to the Resident the 




appointment of the First Judge of the Appeal 
Court to the Diwanship and that of Santunni 
Menon’s brother Govinda Menon to the Diwan 
Peishkarship, an arrangement which, while 
leaving his own power and influence unaf¬ 
fected, would, it was hoped, satisfy the advo¬ 
cates of Sankunni Menon’s appointment. But 
Mr. Maltby made short work of all such, 
suggestions, and the place was without unne¬ 
cessary delay offered to and accepted by 
Sankunni Menon. Speculations on what might 
have been are probably idle, but one cannot 
help the reflection that, if Sankunni Menon 
had remained in the British service, he would 
in all human probability have risen to one of 
the highest offices then open to the natives of 
India. To Sankunni Menon, however, no 
place was more welcome and more desirable 
than the Diwanship of Cochin. 




CHAPTER III. 


IN THE MINISTERIAL CHAIR- 


A pleasing form, a firm yet cautious mind, 

Sincere, though prudent, constant, yet resigned V 

An honest courtier, yet a patriot too, 

Just to his prince, and to his country true. Pore. 

Satikunni Menon assumed charge of the 
administration on the 14th March 1860, and 
continued in his high office for the unusually 
long period of nineteen years and four months. 
It is not proposed here to give a detailed 
account of his administration in its chronolo¬ 
gical order, as it is likely to prove wearisome 
to the ordinary reader. All that will be 
attempted is a cursory narrative of the general 
and characteristic features of his work in its 
several branches, showing the state of things 
as he found them, the steps that he took for 
their improvement, and the conditions in which 
he left them on his retirement. Before pro- 
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ceeding to this narrative, it may not be out of 
place here to make some observations on his 
general policy, his methods of work, the diffi¬ 
culties that he had to encounter and the 
means he adopted to surmount them. 

Sankunni Menon did not find the Diwan- 
ship a bed of roses. As he himself said 
twenty-two years later, “he came into office at 
a period of transition—on the retirement of 
one Diwan and the inauguration of a new 
policy under the auspices of that able Resident 
Mr. F. N. Maltby. In following the course of 
progress then initiated there were difficulties 
to be overcome, prejudices to be combated, 
interests to be reconciled, systems of long¬ 
standing to be re-modelled, or superceded.” 
He was an enthusiastic reformer, but he wanted 
the reforms to be gradual and well-considered. 
He had no faith in startling innovations, in 
changes for their own sake, or in bringing the 
administration into line with that of British 
India in all matters. He had thus to steer 
clear between the Scylla of the Residency and 
the Charibdys of the Palace, between the 
reforming zeal of the Residents whose ideas 
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exempted from this impost. The Resident 
Mr. H. Newill readily took up the cudgels on 
their behalf, “This exaction,” he said, “is 
opposed to all civilised ideas as to the rights of 
property. As no such thing exists in British 
India, and as in Travancore it is confined to 
the Malayalis who pay no other tax, l would 
urge upon the consideration of His Highness 
the Raja the propriety of at least conceding 
the exemption as exists in Travancore”.* The 
Diwan replied 

“Each country has its own 


mode of taxation, and 













In some District in which he had served, 
one of our Residents saw Singapore teak used' 
by the P. W. D. Officers for building purposes- 
On coming to Oochin he forthwith urged the 
Sirkar to get down Singapore teak for the 
great Shoranur bridge which was then under 
construction. “His Highness considers it bad 
policy,” said Sankunni Menon, “to import teak 
from Singapore for the Shoranur bridge, when 
we have teak of the best quality on the spot, 
which we find it difficult to dispose of to ad¬ 
vantage”. Similar instances will be found in 
the subsequent chapters. 

The old idea that the State was the private 
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property of the sovereign did not die an easy 
death in Cochin. The civil list of the ruler and 
his family was fixed in 1835, but constant at¬ 
tempts were made ever since by the Rajas to 
get behind that arrangement by making occa¬ 
sional demands for extra payments from the 
treasury for one reason or another. Owing to 
the unpleasantness arising from these demands, 
Mr. Maltby was somewhat disposed to agree to 
a suggestion made by His Highness not long 
after Sankunni Menon’s advent that some por¬ 
tion of the balance in the treasury might be set 
apart every year to be dispose^! of in such 
manner as His Highness might see fit. The 
Diwan strongly objected to this measure. “His 
Highness,” he said, “is sure to take the whole 
of the amount so set apart and to ask for more,, 
and the Resident will still have the unpleasant 
duty of declining to accede to His Highness’s 
wishes.” The proposal was accbrdingly vetoed 
by the Madras Government. 

The following extract from a demi-official 
letter from the Diwan to the Resident in June 
1802 is self-explanatory 

“I have submitted for jour advice an o 


order which. 
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. from His Highness the Raja to 


















is a deep-rooted evil, and must be removed by degrees 
• and with care. It would scarcely be practicable 
to abolish it at once. What I proposed was to modify 
it to such an extent as would prevent the system 
weighing too heavily on the ryots andbeing an engine 
■of. oppression in the hands of the village servants. 
I .have not mentioned anything onthe subject in my 
•of&oial, letter’,, as I am of opinion, that the- proposal 
■should come officially from the British* represeat- 
■atiye. The Rajas consider the uzltiyam: service sb a ; 
prerogative enjoyed by them, from time immemorial, 
and are generally unwilling to, give, it up,.but from 
the humane dispositiomof the present Eaja I am.led 
io believe that His Hignness will be prepared to do 

*A'.syste«f oi forced labour, and : of under payment 
ioE^artiolessupplied tdthffjpttlaee' Ac, A fuller aeooontt 
will.be fotmdiuOIjapta Till. 
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much for the amelioration of the condition of his 

In. sanctioning the proposed increment 
■accordingly the Governor in Council expressed 
the hope “that the increased allowances would- 
enable the. Baja to dispense with the system 
■of- under, payment, and the employment of 
'U.zMyam service in obtaining supplies for the 
PaJace”. This gave the.opening that Sankunni 
•Menon desired; to take action in the matter. 

During;the first;four yearsof his adminis¬ 
tration Sankunni. Menon was considerably 
handicapped by the machinations of Parames- 
wara, Aiyar, The; Brahman, began life as; a 
private and; menial, servant ofithe Baja, when 
the latter was, a. young; Prince. “Hb made 
hir^eJI so useful, and; necessary to.;, the Prince 
(whs was. seldom in good health) by bis services- 
ahoitt his.person;that, these, duties were.con¬ 
tinued; even, after. His, Highness ascended,the. 
m(i&nad t apd,> P,arameswara .Aixer. became the 
Sary^hit%Etfak*?), Brider^b-pseciteumatapfie?.. 
it'.is,i\ot smprisipg that Uisi Higbpesg became 
attached Jp,14s..oldiaepyaRt*,wlw» became pusgsa* 
se^.of; gpeat-inffuence over His Highnesa (1 ap. 
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influence which he seldom used either for his 
own credit or for that of His Highness. Un¬ 
educated and unprincipled, he directod his 
attention to his own aggrandisement, and to 
obtain his objects, he was never very scrupul¬ 
ous as to the means he employed..A re¬ 

conciliation appears to have taken place bet¬ 
ween the Sarvadhi and his recent foe Venkata 
Bau, and the former was actually desirous of 
seeing the latter appointed Diwan. With this 
view he opened a correspondeuce with the late 
Diwan through his brother Rama Rau, who 
was the Head Accountant of my office, and in 
January 1862 Venkata Rau himself came down 
to Ernakulam from Coimbatore, where he had 
taken his abode after his retirement; but be¬ 
fore they had time to commence an agitation, 
Mr. Maltby became aware of the Ex-Diwan’s 
arrival here, andhe considered his.presence here 
to be so objectionable that he directed him to 
leave the country at once. Parameswara Aiyer 
continued his intrigues to a much later period”. 

The Raja himself was very favourably 
disposed towards. Sankunni Menon. His 
Highness had a high opinion of his character 
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and ability, and had been fond of him from his 
boyhood. Whatever proposals the Diwan made 
and personally explained HisHighness always 
agreed to, but when his back was turned, the 
almost hypnotic influence of the favourite 
began to have its play. Sankunni Menon was 
considerably thwarted and annoyed by his evil 
influence, but Mr. Maltby’s persuasive deplo- 
maey and, where necessary, his stern masterful¬ 
ness enabled him to carryout several important 
reforms during this period. His Highness, as 
already mentioned, had always been in indiffer¬ 
ent health. In 1863 his health began seriously 
to decline, and after a lingering illness he 
died on the 7th February 1864. 

With the accession of Raja Sir Rama 
Varma to the masnad, Sankunni Menon’s 
troubles came to an end so far as the Palace 
was concerned. At this juncture Parameswara 
Aiyer over-reached himself. When he found 
that the late Raja’s recovery was hopeless, he ■ 
“directed his attention to the removal of all 
obstacles which might interfere with his exer¬ 
cising the same : influence over His Highness’s " 
successor that he --had' exercised over His ‘‘ 
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Highness., himself, ®W Elaya Raja (i. e‘ 
the present R.ajal ha.(4 t a manager whom he 
liked, and in, whom. Parampswara ; Aiyer. was, 
afraid of finding a. rival when His. Highness- 
came to. the mtrnqd „„ ... By dexterous but 
unscrupulous expedients Paranaeswara Aiynr 
prevailed, upon His Highness to premise his. 
late uncle, who was,op. his death bed, that, he 
would dismiss his manager, and-never employ 
him in the Pajace again, His.Highness kept 
his word, but was so disgusted with-. Paratnes- 
wara A.iyer’s e,o.nduc.t: ip-the. matter, that, he 
lost all confidence in,hjm, a result, which he did 
not, appear to. have anticipated, Hi? Highness, 
had also other cause, of complaint.. and. dis¬ 
pleasure. against thp Siary.adhikary.ak8A and 
w ben the latter.found that ho had.np influence 

withitbe. tyw,? W* hafl. no, 

"A* tg. r ^W n ‘Jli?r. s S? v ite?. he resigned, his. 
apBflitttn\eat’’. $e tftgn,.attached..himselfi to 
ojj. heir atipmet, and, be* 
his advises a^evi! genius, 

• 1S)e,B9Y; Mahft»ft;ha4i‘i»i TO!»fc 8UiCfi«t 

at $. w %:S8 n $&8 >< 3Mi t tem®ist 8 at; ; was, 0 ftlyr. 
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equalled by the latter's loyal devotion t'o the 
formeT. Throughout his administration San- 
kunni Menon did nothing without consulting 
His' Highness or behind his back; even in 
matters not requiring his sanction, the Diwan 
kept His Highness informed of what was going 
on.. When at head quarters, Where' he Spent 
eight or nine months in the year, he visited the' 
Baja at least once a week-, and spent a couple 
of‘ hours with him, explaining and discussing 
current matters. His Highness readily sanc¬ 
tioned the Diwan’s proposals, except Where 
they involved permanent increase of public 
expenditure, or financial commitments involv¬ 
ing risk, or affected his own privileges and 
prerogatives and the social usages of the 
people. What Lord Beaconsfield Said of 
himself may be said of* SankunniMenhir;. He 
never contradicted: bis- Sovereign; If ; His 
Highness; objected 4 to any proposal of his,’lie 
dropped the subject at once; but reverted' to it 
at subsequent interviews" With fr'esh; argu¬ 
ments 1 arid 1 * expltfh'a'ttiftis; t'f; ill some rare 
cases involving n"o" important question of 
principle; His Highness still remained obstinate. 
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Sankunni Menon yielded gracefully, and behaved 
as if he was converted to his master’s views. 
The general impression of the people in his 
time was that Sankunni Menon had an absolu¬ 
tely free hand in all matters, but his private 
papers clearly show the error of that impression. 

Sankunni Menon has left on record his 
mode of transacting businoss with His High¬ 
ness and. the Resident. Mr. A. Arbuthnot, the 
Senior Member of Council, was sent by the 
Madras Government to Trivandram early in 
1872 to effect a reconciliation, between the 
Maharaja and his Diwan Sir T. Madhava Rau. 
On his way back, he halted at the Bolghatty 
Residency, when Sankunni Menon paid a visit 

“Called on Mr. Arbuthnot at 3 P. it. and had a 
long conversation with him. He said that he went 
out to bring about a reconciliation between the 
Maharaja and his Diwan and that he succeeded for 
the present, but how long it would last it was 
difficult to say. The Diwan. has promised to treat 
his master ' with greater respect, and the Baja has 
consented to take him into his favour again; The 
'■ atter complained of . things being done by the. 








This .Baja had a favourite, Oberuvattur 
TuXray.ar.an Najnhuri fey name, who gradually 
rose in favour and influence since about 1870. 
He was not quite of the depraved type of 
Barameswara Ai-yer, nor was his influence over 
his master so absolute. He was in fact one of 
the least unpopular members of an unpopular 
class. He had a wholesome fear of Sankunni 
Menon, and generally refrained from interfer¬ 
ence in official matters. But when he gained in 
experience and self-confidence, he began to be 
more meddlesome. “Cheruvattur Namburi is 
becoming troublesome,” Sankunni Menon notes 
in diary, “sending recommendations to public 
- servants pot only for appointments but also 
regarding caseg pending before them. I hear 
he makes mpney by such transactions. He is 
n.o doubt a great favourite of His Highness, 
but I am sure His Highness will not tolerate 
such proceedings, if he knew all about them 
I fear 1 must open His Highness’s eyes one of 
these days." He did open His Highness’s 
eyes accordingly with satisfactory results. 
Sankunni Menon now and then gave the 
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favourite a gentle but effective tint whenever 
he found him over-stepping the bounds of 
propriety, and also showed him that he Could 
expect no special favour in official matters. 
“14th January 1876 — Disposed of the long¬ 
standing dispute between CheruVatthrlNainbiiri 
'and Vellariiparambu Natubdri (in favour of the 
latter).” 23rd. January— Cheruvattur dissatis¬ 
fied with my decision. Told him to have 
recourse to the civil courts.” After his time, 
however, the favourite began to be more self- 
assertive, but His Highness Would not and did 
not tolerate the kind of aggrandisement of 
which Parameswara Aiyer was guilty. 

In the course of his long administration 
Sankunni Menon was associated with eight 
successive Besidents. * He succeeded in get- 
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ting on more or less smoothly with all of them, 
and they, one and all, have placed on record 
their high opinion of his character and ability. 
Of all these officers Sankunni ,Menon thought 
most highly of Mr. Maltby. When he heard 
of that gentleman’s death in 1877, he remark¬ 
ed, “He was my first Resident, and by far 
the ablest of the seven Residents who have 
represented the British Government in these 
two Native States in my time. It was he who 
brought about the present satisfactory rela¬ 
tions between the Raja, the Resident and the 
Diwan. He was a real statesman, and a good 
man, but unfortunately illness compelled him 
to retire before he was two years in this 
scuntry.” Mr. Ballard was his next favourite. 
“With all his rough exterior I found him a 
good man and an able official.” Mr. Mac- 
gregor was the least liked of his Residents. 
Sankunni.Menon found him unmannerly, offen¬ 
sive and unprincipled. It was the rough way 
and over-bearing conduct of Anglo-Indian 
administrators that, in the opinion of Sankunni 
Menon, made British administration so unpo¬ 
pular in India. This unpopularity often made 








CHAPTER IV. 


JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Fill the seats oi justice, 

With good men, not so absolute in goodness 

As to forget what human frailty is. Tjlfouud.. 

The law was made more just, the tribunals were 
purified, the rights ot conscience received at least a 

Having been a judicial officer in the Bri¬ 
tish service for several years and fully realis¬ 
ing the importance of having an honest,, 
efficient and independent judiciary, Sankunni 
Menon turned his early attention to the im¬ 
provement of this most important branch of 
administration. Before his time judicial! 
appointments were conferred upon men with 
no special qualifications; their powers and 
functions were not clearly defined; they were 
ill-paid and generally corrupt; the law that they 
were required to administer was extremely 
vague, being the customary law of the country 
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modified by the Regulations passed in 1835; 
and the doors of the bar were open to any 
one who might choose to enter them. The 
judges were under the control of the Di-.van, 
who issued instructions for their guidance, 
but after General Cullen’s appointment as 
Resident, he usurped this power, and notwith¬ 
standing the Raja’s protest, continued to 
exercise the exclusive right of control and 
supervision over the courts! It must however 
be admitted that neither the qualifications nor 
the morale of the judges of this period ren¬ 
dered it expedient to give finality to all their 
decisions and that control of some kind was 
rightly deemed essential in the interests of 

Within two years of his appointment 
Sankunni Menon effected considerable improve¬ 
ment in the personnel of the judges, and their 
salaries were doubled. The Appeal Court and 
the two Zillah Courts consisted of three judges 
each, one of whom was a Pandit well versed 
in ancient Hindu law. Three old incompetent 
men among them were retired on pension, and 
their places given to better men. One of the 
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latter wag a scion of a Dutch aristocratic 
family, John D’Albedyhill by name, who had 
earned a good 'name as a Zilla Judge in Tra- 
vancore. He was made the Second Judge of 
the Appeal Court. Sankunni Menon seems 
to have been fairly satisfied by the new 
arrangements, for he told the Resident that 
“the Appeal Court as now constituted was a 
highly respectable tribunal and would com¬ 
mand the confidence of the people ” The new 
judge especially appeared to him to be “a very 
good gentleman, fond of business and anxious 
to perform his duties satisfactorily.” 

This self-gratulation proved somewhat 
premature. In the course of another year or, 
two, Sankunni Menon acquired a more correct 
and intimate knowledge of the character and 
•attainments of the judges, and expressed his 
opinion freely in a confidential communication 
•to the Resident. One of these judges was 
“honest and hard-working, an experienced 
revenue officer, rather timid and of little use 
•on the bench” ; another was “a clever man and 
■a good Sanskrit scholar, but a corrupt judge;” 
a third, “a very poor judge and led by his more 


k 
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able colleagues” ; a fourth, "one of our ablest 
judges, but unfortunately ore the most cor¬ 
rupt,” and so on. It was thus evident that for 
real improvement in the administration of 
justice, a more radical change in the personnel 
was an imperative necessity. 

The first thing to be done was to appoint 
a thoroughly competent man as the head of 
the judicial department. Sankunni Menon 
tried for many months to get such a man from 
the British service, but without success. He 
offered the place, among others, to the late Sir 
T. Muthuswamy Aiyer, who was then the 
Principal Sadr Amin of Mangalore, but he 
' declined the offer as “his prospects there, and 
especially considerations of health, rendered it 
undesirable that he should quit the British 
service,” and he “implored the pardon of His 
Highness for being unable to take up the 
appointment, for the gracious offer of which he 
must be obliged through life.”* The choice 
* It was Sir T. Madhara Ran, who was consulted 
on the subject, that suggested the name ot Muthuswamy 
Aiyer as being by far the best man that he could think 
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finally fell on V. Subrahmanya Pillai, one of 
the earliest of oqr graduates in law, who was 
then the Zilla Judge of Alleppeyin Travancore, 
and Sanltunni Menon congratulated himself on 
“securing the services of one who was as welt 
qualified for the post as most of tho Principal > 
Sadr 'Amins in the British service.” Subrah¬ 
manya Pillai was appointed to this office 
■.towards the end of 1866 in the place of 
Venkatasubba Aiyer, who was transferred to 
the revenue department as Diwan Peisbkar. 

Most of the other judges were gradually got 
rid of either by retirement or by dismissal, 
and were replaced by well qualified men, while 
the Pandit’s posts were altogether abolished. 

At the time of Sankunni Menon’s retirement, 
there were seven judges, of whom three were 
graduates in law, two were Barristers-at-law, j 

office to Bs, 800 per meussm. He shrewdly added, I 

“But even forBs. 800 Huthuswamy Aiyer’s services may j 

the Bench of the High Court, as natives have been | 

elevated in Bombay and Calcutta to such posts, and j 

is. 800 cannot deviate a man having. Bs. 4C00 in pros- I 

pect.” This was early in 1866, < 


Ik 
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and the remaining two were otherwise well 
qualified. The aggregate pay of these judges 
was in his time raised from Rs. 710 to 
Rs. 2,800, or was nearly quadrupled. 

A Regulation was passed in 1865 to provide 
for the appointment of qualified vakils to plead 
in civil courts, and another Regulation, that 
was passed in 1806, provided for the admission 
of counsel in criminal cases. A pleadership 
■examination was held in 1866 and again in 
1881 for the recruitment of qualified men for 
the bar. Several of the men so recruited be¬ 
came eminently suecessful and competent 
vakils. A knowledge of Malayalam was de¬ 
clared essential for enrolment as a pleader in 
the Cochin courts, and, if left to themselves, 
neither Sankunni Menon nor Subrahmanya 
Pillai would have interfered with this whole¬ 
some provision. When the Resident recom¬ 
mended the enrolment of Barrister A. G. Gover 
in 1868, the Diwan said, “Mr. Gover is not a 
pleader of the Court, and is moreover unac¬ 
quainted with Malayalam. I do not think that 
he can be allowed to plead either in civil or 
■criminal cases. I do not however think that 
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there will be any objection to his assisting the 
pleaders of our courts. I thought it advisable 
to consult the First Judge of the Appeal Court_ 
He is also of the above opinion, as you will 
perceive from the enclosed.” At the insistence 
of the Resident, however, the Diwarj had 
eventually to agree to the modification of this 
provision. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details 
of the changes made in Sankunni Menon’s time 
in the constitution and procedure of the courts, 
as they are of more historical than biographi¬ 
cal interest. They may however bo briefly 
summarised here. Regulation 1 cf 1C30, which 
was passed in 1831, provided for the establish¬ 
ment of Munsiffs’ courts in Ernakulam and 
Chittur, and subsequently one such court was 
established in each Taluk, and Regulation 1 of 
1042 (1867) extended the powers of the Mun- 
sifl's. A regular Code of Civil Procedure was . 
brought into force in 1864, a Limitation Regu¬ 
lation in 1868, a Court Fees Regulation in 
1880, and a Registration Regulation in 1875. 
These enactments were on the lines of the cor¬ 
responding Acts then in force in British India. 


ik 
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Regulation 1 of 1048 (1868) abolished the 
Circuit or Sessions Courts, and empowered the 
(Zilla) criminal courts to try and dispose of 
cases of every description, the sentences being 
referable to the Appeal Court for approval, if 
they exceeded three years’ imprisonment, thirty 
six stripes or a fine of Rs. 200. In regard to 
the power of the Appeal Court, sentences sub¬ 
ject to confirmation by His Highness the Raja 
were limited to those of death and imprison¬ 
ment for life. The Regulation also provided 
that, “in awarding punishment in the exercise 
of their criminal jurisdiction, the Appeal Court 
and the Zilla Courts shall generally be guided 
by the penalty prescribed in the Indian Penal 
Code.” 

Of more biographical interest is Sankunni 
Menon’s contribution to the discussion of the 
question of jurisdiction over European .British 
subjects. The liability of European British 
subjects residing in the Native States of Tra- 
vancore and Cochin to be tried by the tribunals 
of these States was not only not questioned in 
she early days of British supremacy, but was 
expressly admitted by the Government of India 
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as early as 1835. According to the rules issued 
by them in that year, “Europeans residing in 
the territories of Native States, not being ser¬ 
vants of British Government, must be held to 
be in all cases, civil and criminal, subject to 
the law of the country in which they reside.’’ 
But when an European officer in the service of 
Travancore was convicted of embezzlement in 
1866 and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, 
the trial was declared to be illegal by the Mad¬ 
ras Government according to a Proclamation of 
the Government of India. When, however, 
eminent lawyers like the late J. D. Mayne ex¬ 
pressed their opinion that the trial was perfect¬ 
ly legal, the Government had to climb down 
and cancel their order, and allowed the sentence 
passed by the Travancore court to bo carried 
out. But at the same time the Government of 
India considered that ‘‘the law respecting the 
trial of European British subjects for offences 
committed in Native States required some 
alternation in the practice which had hitherto 
prevailed.” “His Excellancy the Governor- 
General in Council, having regard both to the 
position of Her Majesty’s Paramount Power 
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in India and to the Treaty Engagements en¬ 
tered into with Cochin, does not recognise the 
position assumed in certain discussions that 
have taken place, viz., that the exercise of 
jurisdiction over European British subjects is 
an inherent right possessed by the Government 
of Cochin.” The G overnment accordingly pro¬ 
posed to delegate to the Resident for the time 
being in Travancore and Cochin all the powers 
over European British subjects that might be _ 
exercised over such subjects in British territory 
by a Justice of the Peace and Magistrate of 
the Eirst Class. The President added that he 
would bo “glad to have any remarks that might 
occur to His Highness’s Government that might 
assist towards the satisfactory maturing and 
working in detail of the arrangement,” and re¬ 
quested the Diwan “to bring this matter to the 
notice of His Highness with every expression 
■of high consideration”^. The Diwan replied as 
follows on the 16th May 1874:— 
t “I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 13th ultimo, No. 250, intimat¬ 
ing that His Excellency the Governor-General in. 
•Council has been pleased to overrule the prerogative; 







extraneous and exceptional jurisdiction, a 
to be judged by the tribunals of the lan 
adoption. No injustice, therefore, or vi 



pean British subjects, might properly be brought tc 
trial before the local courts. Analogously, there 
are offences which, though rendered punishable by 
the Indian Penal Code, are not embraced in the 
scheme of retributive justice in force in this country 
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Government should appoint first class magi¬ 
strates, who should be European British sub¬ 
jects, for the trial of all cases in which 
European British subjects were defendants.” 
The Secretary of State pronounced the final 
benediction, and approved of the “conferring 
of a limited jurisdiction on certain magistrates 
in iji'r State; of Travancore and Cochin. It is 
a fitting acknowledgment of the efforts made 
by the rulers of these States to improve the 
administration of justice within their domi¬ 
nions.” This concession has been rightly 
characterised by Seshayya Sastri as “only (he 
shadow of a favour without the substance.” 

A subject of great importance in connect¬ 
ion with the administration of justice—the 
question of appeals to His Highness from the 
decisions of the Appeal Court— had been 
under discussion and correspondence through¬ 
out Sankunni Menon’s administration. In a 
letter to the Resident written a few months 
before his retirement, he dealt exhaustively 
with the subject, the result of which was the 
•establishment in 1882 of that excellent insti¬ 
tution, the Raja’s Court of Appeal, which 
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however was ill-advisedly abolished in 19C0. 
Sankunni Menon was of course as opposed as 
the Raja to the exercise by the Resident of 
the right of control and supervision usurped 
by General Cullen. So was the latter’s 
successor Mr. F. N. Maltby, who in 1861 
expressed the opinion that “His Highness as 
the fountain of justice might receive the 
complaints of persons aggrieved by the 
operations of his courts, and, through his 
responsible minister the Diwan, issue such 
orders as the case might call for ; but that no 
decision of the Appeal Court should be reversed 
or annulled except after trial by a Commission. 
His Highness the Raja will, if necessary, 
commission the Diwan and two or more other- 
suitable persons to hoar the appeal and report 
to His Highness whether in their opinion 
there is sufficient cause for declaring the 
decision of the court erroneous and altering 
the decision. Should this appear to be so,. 
His Highness will with the advice of the 
Resident issue a formal order to that effect. 
If, on perusal of the proceedings of the Appeal 
Court, His Highness is satisfied that the case 
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Resident expressed his opinion that the only alter¬ 
native course l>y which all interference on the part 
of the Resident would be rendered unnecessary 
would be the appointment of a special judicial 
officer of high character and great judicial know¬ 
ledge to be constituted adviser of His Highness in 
judical matters, and called for an early expression 
of my views and the opinion of the judges of the 
Appeal Court on the subject. I was unable to re¬ 
commend the appointment of a special judicial 
officer possessing the qualifications specified in Mr. 
Minchin’s letter owing to the great extra expense 
which such a course would entail upon this Govern¬ 
ment. On the 25th September last you asked 
whether a course similar to that adopted in Travan- 
core would be agreeable to His Highness and bene¬ 
ficial to the public, namely, that the disposal, of these 
appeals be handed over to any two of the judges of 
the Sudr Court who had not been engaged in the 
disposal of the original suits. His Highness would, 
I thought, be unwilling to have such cases decided 
by the judges of the Appeal Court independently 
of himself, although he would in all probability have 
no objection to the cases being heard by the judges 
and their opinion being submitted for the confirma¬ 
tion of His Highness. There was moreover another 
difficulty in this course arising from our Appeal 
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be heard by the two judges in association with 
himself. The decisions o! the Raja’s Court 
were to be submitted through the Diwan to 
His Highness for confirmation, and they could 
be pronounced only aftor they were thus 
confirmed. The inherent power of His 
Highness as the supreme judge was thus 
upheld in theory, but its exorcise was discon¬ 
tinued in practice. 

Sankunni iVlenon was quite alive to the 
importance of maintaining good relations 
between the executive and the judiciary, and 
bad always been anxious to be on cordial 
terms with the judges. But he was not uniformly 
successful in doing so. If the old judgos were 
subservient to the Diwan, the new ones asserted 
their independence with a vengeance. They 
were, like their confreres elsewhere, rightly 
jealous ot their dignity and independence, but 
at times they asserted it in extra-judicial 
matters. Sankunni Menon, however, was the 
least pugnacious of men, and always disposed 
to show forbearance, and it was only when his 
own authority was flouted that he was reluct¬ 
antly compelled to assert himself. Soon after 
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-with his application, and a sum of seven or eight 
hundred rupees was thus collected- This sutu should 
at once have been paid into the treasury, deducting 
any sum expended on stationery, &e. The judges did 

that they would render an account of the receipts and 

have not only neglected to comply with my request, 
but have treated by communication with contempt, 

not deigning even to send a reply.•' 

The Resident Mr. Minchin observed that 
the judges had been wrong on more than one 
occasion. “But, as I wrote to you ■ before,” 
be said, “jealousy of any interference with their 
independence is so proper a‘ feeling on their 
part—a feeling held by and fostered in all 
English judges everywhere—that we ought to 
treat it with the greatest consideration. Of 
course, judges must instantly obey their 
sovereign, from whom their authority flows, 
and knowing that the statement was called for 
under His Highness’s orders, the judges ought 
to have submitted it at once. At the same¬ 
time, I cannot but impress upon you the 
advisability of bringing the royal authority to 
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bear upon the judges as little as possible. 

.... I am astonished at the judges’ not having 
immediately supplied the account that was 

called for. As the judges undertook 

the collection, they should have accounted for 
it at once. With the exalted notion I 
entertain of the independence of a judge’s 
office, I shall be deeply moitified.if the judges 
of your State, by any misconduct of their own, 
lower their position.” 

A more serious controversy arose between 
the Diwan and the judges in 1817. The 
correspondence relating to it was carried on 
officially, and most of it unfortunately found 
its way into the 'public press. It arose in 
connection with the conduct of a Tahsildar in 
a dahaiti case, into the details of which it is 
not necessary to enter for the present purpose. 
The law governing criminal procedure at this 
time was defective, antiquated and in some 
■ways even absurd, but none the less it was 
the law of the country. Stripped of all non- 
essentials, the contention of the judges was 
based on law as it should be, while the 
Diwan’s justification was based on law as it ■ 
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was. The correspondence became voluminous, 
and somewhat accrimonious on the part of tha 
judges. The latter indulged in personal 

attacks on the Diwan. The First and Second 
■Judges, Messrs. V. Subrahmanya Pillai and 
W. E. Clarke, so far forgot themselves as to 
say that “the j-uriges had no relations or de¬ 
pendents to be affected by the Diwan’s order." 
Again, “the hostility of the Diwan having been 
once excited against the Appeal Court, he is 
not likely to allow it to subside. His action 
throughout this unfortunate correspondence 
shows that he is bent on asserting his authority 
with an iron hand, and that the Appeal Court 
must either bow to it or be crushed.” Sankunni 
Menon defended himself in a long, dignified 
and masterly memorandum, the concluding 
portion of which is given below, it being far 
too long to be quoted in extenso, though the 
whole of it is well worth perusal. 

“Not satisfied with having had a portion of the 
joint memo to himself, the retiring Second Judge 
has thought proper to record a separate memo, 
repeating the charges of hostility on the part of the 
Diwan towards the judges, complaining of his serious 
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interference with the rights and powers of the courts, 
•and expressing views, ■which are tantamount to a 
■wish that the judges of the Appeal Court should be 
relieved of all control and supervision. Portions of 
the joint memo also seem to have these objects in 
view- I may with greater justice say that some of 
the judges of the Appeal Court have for some time 
past been uniformly hostile towards the government- 
which they profess to serve, and that they have 
-often seriously encroached upon the rights and 
powers of the Diwan- If I don’t here enlarge upon 
"this subject, it is from the fear of this letter becoming 
exceedingly long and also because of the subject 
’being not necessarily connected with the points now 
under consideration. 

“To me personally it is of little consequence^ 
whether the supervision which has. all along been 
exercised by the Diwans over the judicial depart¬ 
ment is continued or not, as it is very unlikely that 
I shall remain much longer in office to enjoy the 
pleasure of crushing the Appeal Court with an iron 
band, but I shall be wanting in my duty to the 
country of which I am a subject and a high officer, 
if I do not leave on record my deliberate opinion 
that the judges of the Appeal Court do occasionally 
.require looking after, and that the day on which al 
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supervision is taken away will be an evil day to the 
Cochin State. 

‘‘I have known the time when some at least of 
the judges of the country were corrupt and servile, 
and most of them were incompetent. These 
objections do not refer to the judges now in office, 
and I take an honest pride in having had some share 
in bringing about so desirable a change. But the 
present judges are mostly foreigners not well 
acquainted with our peculiar manners, customs and 
institutions, for which they entertain, to say the 
least, no great respect. Their training, which is 
very good in its way, has not made them well 
acquainted with the laws of this country, and w T here 
they see a difference between our laws and the laws- 
in which they have been trained, they think it right 
to administer the latter and perhaps the more correct 
law without receiving any special authority for 
making the change. If some of the former judges 
have been servile, the present judges show a tend¬ 
ency to go to the other extreme of self assertion and 
over-stepping their legitimate bounds. It is in these- 
respects that the present judges require supervision. 

“I perfectly agree in the proposition that the 
judges should be independent. What I understand 
by independence however is non-liability to be 
interfered with in the lawful conduct of any judicial 












Judge." 

Hi3 Highness fully agreed ’ 
Resident, and issued orders according 


happened next is briefly told in 













CHAPTER V. 


SANKUNNX MEN ON 
THE ELA.YA RAJA. 

By no means be persuaded to interpose yourself, 
either by word or letter, in any cause depending in a 
court of justice, nor sutler any great man to do it when 
you can binder it- If it should prevail, it prevents 
justice; but. if the judge is so just and of such courage as 

be ought to be, as not to he inclined thereby, yet it always 

leaves a taint of suspicion behind it. Bacox. 

In 1867, an event took place, which 
deserves to be noticed here in some detail for 
the reason, among others, that it caused 

Sankunni Monon considerable distress of mind, 

but no repentance, for almost the rest of his 

life. It created a rupture between him and 
the heir apparent, which was never completely 
healed. The circumstances connected with it 
may be explained in his own words 

“By a Titturam (royal writ) granted in 950 M. E. 
(1775 A. D.), the l’aliyat Ackan was appointed 
Koyma (representative) of the Baja in the village of 
















against the wishes of the officers of the pagoda., 
directed that the daily procession should be extended 
to a short distance outside the pagoda enclosure, and 
■a short but disgraceful affray between his followers 
and those of the Paliyat Aclian was the result- 

"It is very much to he regretted that His 
Highness the Elaya Baja cannot he persuaded to 
refrain from lending his name to such unlawful and 
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had some hopes of bringing about an amicable 
settlement, the letter was not dispatched at the 
time. The Paliyat Achan was quite willing to 
come to such arrangement, and His Highness 
the Elaya Baja has promised to make known 
his resolution in a day or two. I trust that you 
will therefore excuse a further delay of two or 
three days”. Hour days later, he said, “His 
Highness the Elaya Raja has not come to any 
decision regarding the settlement of his dispute 
with the Paliyat Achan.” Sanlcunni Menon 
dispatched the report accordingly on the 4th 
February 1868, and at the same time allowed 
the Elaya Raja to peruse a copy of the same. 

The magisterial enquiry was entrusted to 
theDiwan Peishkar, Venkatasubba Aiyer, an 
honest and good-natured officer, but weak and 
•vacillating. He experienced many difficulties 
in conducting the enquiry. The accused and 
the witnesses belonging to the Elaya Raja’s 
entourage did not always turn up when sum¬ 
moned, and sometimes, when they put in an 
appearance, they treated the Peishkar with 
studied insolence. That officer was net cut 
out to play the part of Judge Gascoigne. It 




















and not to be afraid. The Paliyat Achan came in 
soon afterwards, and was very kindly received, and' 
when he went away, Lord Napier said that he was 
a nice old man.” 

As soon as he reached Madras, Lord 
Napier wrote to thank His Highness for his 
hospitality, and added:—“I cannot but regret 
that the Blaya Raja accepted the claims or 
rights which were offered to him. I think that 
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His Highness would have done wisely, if he 
had declined them, and declined to be made a 
party in the transaction in which he originally 
had no interest or concern. It seoms to me 
that the Elaya Raja might still withdraw from 
the dispute and return the above titles or 
claims of which they divested themselves in 
His Highness’s favour. His Highness is a 
young Prince of an intelligent and amiable 
character, and I make no doubt that he is a 
dutiful subject of your Highness and an 
attached brother. He would recognise the 
justice of Your Highness’s orders, should they 
be given in the sense I have expressed. It is 
most desirable for the dignity and peace of 
Your Highness’s family and for the good 
relations which ought to prevail between the 
Elaya Raja and the Diwan and the Judges of 
Your Highness’s territory that your Highness’s 
brother should not bo mixed up in public trans¬ 
actions and contentions, and it would be more 
easy to arrest matters at this mement than 
later.” The Elaya Raja agreed to abide by 
His Excellency’s advice to the extent of "not 
taking any legal measures for the establishment 
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Parameswara Aiyer from Tripunittura, as Eis 
Highness was of opinion that, if be continued 
to remain there, he would lead the Elaya Raja 
to fresh indiscretions. The Diwan accordingly 
wrote to the Resident on the subject, anil sug¬ 
gested his deportation “to one of the northern 
districts, or to Obittur, where he is possessed 
of some landed property. The bad character 
Parameswara Aiyer bears and his interference 
in matters which do not concern him render it 
necessary that His Highness’s wishes should 
be complied with.” The Resident expressed 
his “entire concurrence in this most judicious 
step” of deporting “this intriguing and worth¬ 
less character with a view to removi ng his evil 
influence upon His Highness the Elaya Raja.” 
On the 18th June he was quietly arrested and 
taken to Chittur, and orders were issued to the 
Tahsildar to see that he did not leave that 
Taluk until further orders. The deportation 
was carried out so quietly that even the Elaya 
Raja did not know for several days what his 
destination was. 

18th June .— I am glad that the thing was 
managed so quietly I was afraid that he woud kick 
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do not consider i\Ir. G 
ling or objecting to any c 










At about half way between this and Tripunitura one 
of the Palace peons overtook me and gave me the 
Sarvadhikaryakar's letter. The peon followed me 
for a reply which I gave him the same afternoon.” 

After the Christmas holidays, the Appeal 
Court disposed of the appeals, acquitting 
Kochukrishna Menon and two others and re¬ 
ducing the sentence of the others. Mr. Ballard, 
who now succeeded Mr. Newill as Resident, 
on going through the records of the case and 
perusing the Diwan’s memorandum on the 
subjoct, was “induced to recommend for the 
consideration of His Highness the Baja that 
His Highness should be pleased, in the exercise 
of his prerogative, to extend a free pardon to 
the prisoners under 6ne and imprisonment.” 
He had little or no doubt that these men were 
engaged in the affray, buthe had as little that 
many of the others charged in the crass cases 
but acquitted were also more or less concerned 
in the disturbances. As regards the conduct 
of the Judge he said: “I am constrained with 
much regret to say that I consider that there 
is too much room for suspicion to prevail from 
the very indiscreet conduct of the Hirst Judge 
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of the ZiUa Court. That functionary’s attempt 
at explanation appears to be very unsatisfactory, 
and I beg to submit for the serious^consider- 
ation of His Highness the Raja whether a 
judge, who could act so indiscreetly, when the 
consequence of indiscretion cast grave asper¬ 
sion on the pure and impartial administration 
of justice in His Highness’s courts of law, 
should be allowed to retain the position he 
fills. It is from an earnest desire to assist to 
maintain, as far as lies in my power, the high 
character of the courts of Cochin and (he ad¬ 
ministration of His Highness that I must press 
this subject on His Highness’s notice.” In a 
demi-official letter, Mr. Ballard said: “Perhaps 
His Highness may see fit to remove him to 
some other court, if not to- take still stronger 
measures.” “I am glad to say,” the Diwan 
replied, “that His Highness readily granted a 
free pardon to the prisonors above mentioned 
and directed tho transfer of Tiruvenkatachari 
to the Trichur Zilla Court. : The prisoners were 
released on the 12th instant (A pril 1SG9), and 
the fines have also been directed to be repaid 
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Mr. Ballard thus concluded his official 
letter:—"‘And I cannot resist saying that your 
conduct in this difficult matter seems to me to 
have been consistent throughout with the very 
high character for straightforward integrity 
which I. have always heard assigned to you," 

It only remains to be added that, since this 
dispute began, the BUya Raja never gave au¬ 
dience to the Diwan or had any personal inter¬ 
course with him “When going up to Tripunit- 
tura,” to quote only one of the many entries in 
Sankunni Menon’s diary, “I saw His Highness 
the Elaya Raja out riding. Ho looked straight 
forward to avoid seeing my contumacious face”. 
Mutual friends tried to effect a reconciliation 
■between His Highness and the Diwan. The 
latter told them that he was anxious "to pay 
his respects to His Highness and to be recon¬ 
ciled,” but, as he had not done anything wrong, 
he would “make no apology or any admission 
of irregularity” in his proceedings. There the 
■matter rested. As he grew older, however, tbo 
Elaya Raja began to appreciate the worth of 
-Sankunni Menon and bis work, and when the 
latter retired, His Highness told a mutual 
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friend that there-would not be another Diwan 
like Sankunni Menon and that he would like to 
see him re-instated as Diwan. Hot long after 
this, he sent word through a N amburi favourite 
of his that His Highness entertained no ill- 
feeling towards Sankunni Menon, and that he 
relied upon the latter, though retired, to bring 
the boundary disputes between Cochin and 
Travancore to a successful issue. Finally, he 
began to correspond with Sankunni Menon * 


* The Elaya Raja succeeded l(is brother in 1088,. 
and about a year aiter his accession His Higl.i ess made 
Tiruvenk&tachari his Diwan. . 



CHAPTER VI. 


REVENUE AND FINANCE 

All undertakings depend upon finance. 

OHlHAKYl’a ArTHISASTBA,’ 

Sankuunni Menon had in view the carry¬ 
ing out of various reforms and improvements 
requiring comparatively large outlays of money, 
but the funds at his disposal were very limited. 
Officers of all grades were very inadequately 
paid: their salaries had to be substantially 
increased. Public works of importance to the 
State and its people involving heavy expendi¬ 
ture had to be carried out. Schools and hos¬ 
pitals had to be established, and several other 
improvements of a like nature had to be carried 
out. The civil list allotment had to be sub¬ 
stantially raised owing tothe increase in the 
Royal family and the rise in the cost of living. 
Money was required for all this, but the gross 
revenue of the State at the time of his accession 
■to office was only 8'7 lakhs of rupees. The 
idea of adding to the burdens of the people 
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■was extremely repugnant to him; yet he had 
perforce to find money to carry out his ideas. 

Sankunni Menon's father had two measures 
in contemplation for increasing the land reviews***' 
One was the re-settlement of garden lands 
•with a view to bring to book the large number 
of taxable trees planted, and the parambas 
cleared, since the previous settlement, and the 
other the revision of the commutation price of 
paddy fixed for the assessment of wet lands. 
The commutation rate adopted at the previous 
settlement, viz., that of 1820-1, was seven 
parahs of paddy per rupee, the market rate 
then being about nine parahs. A fey years 
after this the market price of paddy began to 
rise steadily, and by 1850 it began to exceed 
the commutation price. A large quantity of 
paddy was required for expenditure in temples, 
uttupuras (free feeding houses), hospitals and 
jails; the rise in the price of paddy therefore 
raised the expenditure on these institutions 
beyond the sanctioned allotments. Sankara 
"Variyar thereupon proposed the revision of 
the commutation rate, but before giving effect 
to this and the other proposal, he died. His 
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successor carried out the re-settlemcnt of 
garden lands, and as there had been a stoady 
increase in the planting of cocoanul and aie- 
canut trees in the preceding years, it resulted 
in increasing the land revenue by Rs. 37,000. 
Soon after Sankunni Menon took charge, he 
gave effect to his lather’s second proposal, and 
raised the commutation price of paddy to about 
five paralis a rupee, when the receipts on 
account of land revenue rose by nearly a lakh 
of rupees in 1861. The opening up of the 
Nelliampati plateau in the sixties for coffee 
plantation, -where about 8,000 acres were taken 
up for # this purpose by capitalists, mostly 
European, added about Rs. 12,000 to the land 
revenue. The extension of irrigation works 
and the acquisition of a private anient in 
Chituir, and the improvements to the old and 
the construction of new minor irrigation works 
elsewhere, brought large areas newly under 
cultivation. Thus, the land revenue receipts 
rose in Sankunni Menon’s time from 414 to 
6'26 lakhs, an increase of 51 per cent. 

During the first five years of his admini¬ 
stration, the subject of State monopolies and 
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in which the Cochin State considered the pro¬ 
posals of the Madras Government.” 

Sankunni Menon always looked upon this 
convention and his share iif the shaping of it 
with considerable satisfaction. The idea of 
such an agreement originated in August I860 
with Mr. Maltby, who thought that "a conven¬ 
tion by which the three States should share in 
the duties of British Cochin and all frontier 
customs houses on that side be removed would 
be one of the greatest boons that could be con¬ 
ferred on Travancore and Cochin.” But 
neither his successors nor the Madras Govern¬ 
ment showed themselves to be so considerate of 
the interests of Cochin, and to obtain the 
above guarantees, therefore, Sankunni Menon 
had to put up a stiff fight for four years. The 
letteis that he wrote on the subject will make a 
volume as large as the one that is now in the 
reader’s hands. Space can be found here, 
therefore, only for one such communication, 
which is typical of many others. 

“By the proposed arrangements the British 
Government expect to recover upwards of a lakh of 
rupees on the salt revenue and a considerable revenue 
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payment of duty to the British Government, it was 
on the understanding that this Sil'kar should abolish 
their Ohowkies And refrain from levying any duty 
there. The consequence is that a great portion of 
the produce of Cochin is taken to Malabar or 
Coimbatore without paying any duty to this Sirkar, 
■and even such produce of the northern Districts of 
this country as is taken to British Cochin for export 
■evades the payment of an export duty to this Sirkar 
by being taken in the first instance to the adjoining 
British Taluk of Chowghat and by being then 
brought into British Cochin as the produce of British 
territory, on which the Sirkar hae given up its right 
to levy any duty by the above arrangements. These 
arrangements preclude the possibility of our raising 
our export duty to any considerable extent, because, 
if the duty is heavier than the expense of carrying 
the goods to our northern frontier, the merchants 
•can take the goods to Malabar and avoid the Cochin 
■duty altogether. There is a similar loss in our 
import duty also. By the proposed arrangements 
Travancore is to have all the advantages without 
any of the disadvantages of free trade with British 
India. British goods pay no duty to Travancore 
Government on export into Travancore, and 1’ravan- 
oore goods pay no duty to the British Government 
on import into British territory. The Travancore 











Rs. 90,128 anfl the revenue which we may derive 
under the proposed arrangements.’’ 

The immediate effect of the convention 
was a substantial fall in revenue, especially 
salt, and a considerable gain in administrative 
convenience. The income from salt fell from 
Rs. 170. 470 in 1864-5 to Rs. 54.693 in 1806-6. 
The average annual receipts for the three years 
preceeding the convention on account of 
customs, salt and tobacco amounted to 311 
iakhs of rupees, while the receipts for tho 
succeeding three years averaged only 216 
lakhs. It took more than a decade for the in¬ 
come from these sources to come u p to the pre- 
conVentidn level. But the moral advantages, 









their contents evincing the increasing prosperity of 
both these States are highly creditable to their res¬ 
pective rulers and their Durans.’' 

1869—"Her .Majesty's Government concur with 
you in the high opiuiou you express of the admini¬ 
stration of both these States under their enlightened 
Rajas, whose efioris are judiciously seconded by their 


Sankunni Menon did not pay that personal 
attention to treasury administration and the 
maintenance of public accounts which his 
father did, nor had he the same intimate 
knowledge of the work. The facts that every¬ 
thing went on for many years without any hitch 
or mishap and that the account and treasury 
departments were under the supervision of the 
Huzur Sheristadar E. Ittuthra Wariyar, an 
officer who thoroughly understood his work 
and in whom the Diwan had the utmost con¬ 
fidence, lulled him into security. But early in 
1872 he was rudely awakened from this fancied 
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Board to suggest the name of a Deputy 
Collector for the work, but thore the matter 
ended, so far as our records show. 





CHAPTER VII. 

MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS- 

Turn him to any course of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will untie 

Throughout his administration Sankunnr 
Menon devoted a considerable portion of his 
attention to public works; His first great 
enterprise in this direction was the construc¬ 
tion of the Shoranur bridge, which was carried 
out in 1868—6 at a cost of three and a half 
lakhs of rupees, or about a third of the annual 
income of the State at this time. Sankunni 
Menon expected to have the railway extended 
to the capital of the State in the near future,, 
and the bridge was constructed in anticipation 
of it. Though the work was carried out by 
men whose professional qualifications were of 
no high order, the bridge was found quito fit 
for the purpose by competent authority when 
tho railway was introduced five and thirty 
years later. 

















pinwall of Cochin in ]879— 81,Travancore at 
Cochin undertook to guarantee 2 and 1} p 
cent interest respectively on the capital outla 
The scheme was on the point of fruition who 
through the intervention of Raja Sir. ' 
Madhava Rau, the Madras Government relievt 
Travancore from the engagement made by 
It was the Ayilyam Maharaja that agreed 
the guarantee, but his successor, who ascent 
ed the unwind in June 1S80, was opposed 
it, and prevailed upon Madhava Rau to wri 
along memorandum, on the subject, in whit 
he threw considerable doubt on the financi 
prospects of the scheme and animadverted < 
the action of the Madras Government 
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obtaining the guarantee from Travaneore *. 
This was a great disappointment to Sankunni 
Menon. His diary shows that on three or four 
occasions Sankunni Menon entertained confident 
hopes that the extension of the railway to 
Cochin would be a fin accompli in the im¬ 
mediate future. 

Before Sankunni Mcnon’s time and for 
some years after he assumed charge, all public 
works were carried out by revenue officers 
with occasional advice or supervision from 
professional men in Malabar or Travaneore. 
With the steady increase in public works 
■operations, a separate department for the pur¬ 
pose was found to be necessary, and one was 
organised with an European Engineer named 
Morris at its head in 1808. The latter was a 
qualified man professionally, but was careless 
•"1st April 1881— Bead Baja Sir T. Madhava 
Bair's memorandum against the proposed extension of 
the railway to Cochin. It is very well written, and he 
is pretty outspoken, as he can afford to be." That 
.Madhava Bau was wrong in his financial forecast was 
amply demonstrated by subsequent experience. But his 
authority then was too great to be ignored by Govern. 
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and indolent. His works progressed unsatis¬ 
factorily, and his accounts got into hopeless 
confusion. Sankunni Menon tried to pull him up 
more than once, but without succoss. His 
services were accordingly dispensed with in 
1871, and the Diwan had to proceed against his 
security to make good the deficit in bis accounts. 
His successor Mr. Macdonald did not fare 
better. "He will not do any work,” says 
Sankunni Menon, “nor will he allow his sub- 
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principally necessary,” he told the Resident in 
1S63, ‘‘for the improvement of the school 
establishments is a gocd, able and, if possible, 
a European master for our central school at 
Ernakulam, the assimilation of our system of 
education to that obtaining in British India, 
and a periodical inspection of the schools by 
competent persons.” With this view he looked 
out for a competent man for nearly throe years 
without success. He advertised in the Madras 
papers, and received dozens of applications, but 
neither the Resident nor the Diwan was satis¬ 
fied with any of the applicants. At last in 
18G5 the place was offered to and accopted by 
Mr. A. F. Sealy, and on this appointmont 
Sankunni Menon congratulated himself for the 
rest of his life. ‘‘No appointment made since 
I entered the Sirkar service,” he said five years 
later, “has given me greater satisfaction than 
that of Mr. Sealy to the head mastership of 
our school.” At no time did he find reason to 
modify this opinion. 

Under Mr. Sealy the school made rapid 
progress. In three years its strength rose to 
about 250, and boys began to be sent up for 
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the Matriculation examination. In 1872 
Sankunni Menon wanted to raise it to a second 
grade college, but the number of students that 
passed the Matriculation did not justify that 
step. With the advent of Mr. Cruickshank in 
August 1874, however, anew spirit was infused 
into the school, the results of the University 
examination that year proved exceptionally 
satisfactory, and the standard was accordingly 
raised at the beginning of the next year. By 
the time Sankunni Menon retired, this institu^ 
tion became one of the best equipped and best 
known second grade colleges in Southern India. 
In the meantime, Anglo-vernacular schools 
were opened in all Taluk centres. They were 
gradually manned by a competent staff of 
teachers, housed in spacious buildings, and 
placed under the supervision of Mr. Sealy, who 
was appointed Director of Education without 
prejudice to his duties as head master. 

The hospital which his father opened in 
Ernakulam, Sankunni Menon improved con¬ 
siderably. It was provided with a better 
building, and its equipment was made more up 
to date. He opened a hospital at Trichur, and 
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made arrangements for opening hospitals at 
Tripunittura, Kunnamkulam and Chittur, but 
these arrangements were carried out only in 
the timo of his successor. The department 
continued throughout his time to be under the 
supervision of the Civil Surgeon in British 
Cochin. Sankunni Menon’s achievement in 
regard to this branch of administration was not 
very remarkable, but. confidence in European 
medicine was a plant of slow growth in Cochin, 
and his action in this matter was in keeping 
with that of a practical administrator, which 
be was pre-eminently. 

The system of registering documents was 
brought into force by Sankunni Menon in 1874 
under the provisions of Regulation I of 1049. 
The benefits of registration as conferring 
security of title was at once recognised by the 
people, and the department has therefore 
steadily risen in popularity,and brought increas¬ 
ing revenue to the State. Sankunni Menon 
also organised the Anchal or Postal service as 
it is now understood. This department was 
created about the year 1791 with the exclusive 
object of transmitting official communications 
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men, at least, for the more responsible offices. 
The salaries of all grades of officers were sub¬ 
stantially increased more than once: in fact, the' 
establishment charges were quadrupled during 
his time.* By this means and by sanctioning a 
scheme of retiring pensions, and by his own 
example and vigilance he raised the tone of the 
service and won the respect and confidence of 
the people to a remarbable extent. 

Sankunni Menon had it in contemplation 
to carry out the cadastral survey of the State 
and the re-settlement of land revenue. With 
this view he got a superior survey officer in the 
British service in 1877 to explain to him its 
modus operandi. He fully realised the im¬ 
portance and advantages of the undertaking, 
but" advancing years and increasing ill-health 

* Throughout his time Sankunni Menon was pagfc- 
ered with applications for increased salaries* “I have 
applications)" he notes “from almost all the departments 
of the State, and to prevent high expectations I have 
thought it better not to attend to them for sometime.'’ 
On another occasion—“I do not know how we are to get 
on if salaries are to be increased at this rate. It is only 
recently we settled about these salaries, giving libera 1 
increases." 
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compelled him reluctantly to 
“It is a very desirable undert 
he say?, “but I am afraid I i 
to commence it.” Cochin 
twenty years after his retiremi 
sation of this idea. 



CHAPTER TUI. 


CIVIL DISABILITIES 



People in all countries, or certain classes 
of them, have always laboured under disabili¬ 
ties of some kind. In the country of the 
Malayalis, with their insular habits and 
customs, such disabilities have prevailed from 
early times in an aggravated form. Sarlranni 
Menon dealt with three of them in his time, 
viz., slavery, nzlihjam service, and caste dis¬ 
abilities. It may appear to latter-day reformers 
that he did not go far enough in some matters, 
but we must bear iD mind what the state of 
public opinion was in his time, and also that 
he had not altogether a free hand in the matter. 
He had an extremely orthodox and conser¬ 
vative Maharaja to carry with him. 

Slavery was abolished and slaves emanci¬ 
pated in this Stato in Sankara Variyar’s time 
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by;the Proclamation of 1856. ''This humane 
measure,’’ says Sankunni Menon in T878< 
"placed the slave castes of Cochin on the same 
footing as'thoir brethren In British India. It 
has materially improved the condition of the 
qua_ndom slaves, though it had not had all the 
beneficial effects which might have been antici¬ 
pated. Persons of this caste, generally speak¬ 
ing, continue.still to.live in miserable huts, to 
be scantily clothed and.to be satisfied with the 
mere necessaries of life. I believe, however, 
that their food is sufficient and'Wholesome. It 
is of course the interest cf their masters that 
they should be in health and working condition. 
Severe personal ill-reatment is of rare occur¬ 
ence, and as -the former owners know full well 
that'there are no legal means of compelling 
the freed slaves to remain in their .service, 
they are obliged to be more considerate in their 
treatment. 

"There are very few.persons of this caste who 
are possessed of landed property. -Some have 
asserted their independence and left their former 
owners, accepting service under other individuals 
and at other places. The majority of them, however, 
10 
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without, adequate payment. It was gradually 
divested of its worst features in the times of 
Nanjappayya and Sankara Yariyar. In a com¬ 
munication dated 30th May 1860 Sankunni 
Menon has given a full account of the system 
as it stood at'his advent and the changes he 
made in it. After explaining in detail what 
services the members of the different castes 
were required to render, he says:— 

“It will be perceived that the services rendered 
by the inhabitants are of two kinds—manual labour 
and the supply of provisions, &u. Manual labour 
may be divided into three classes:— (1) Labour for 
the use and requirements of the palace and other 

and assisting the police in carrying messages and 

guarding prisoners; (3) watching their own villages. 

“Labour for the palace and other institutions 
has always been paid for to a certain extent. Some¬ 
times the labourer is allowed only his food for the 
day, and sometimes, he gets some payment for the 
work done. By the arrangements now made a 
labourer working for the palace or any other Sivkar 
institution will be entitled to the same hire as he 
would obtain if he worked for a private individual. 
He can scarcely expect more. But there is a spiri? 





India. 
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the ryots with delay as to make them willing to 
the money granted by the Sirkar or even a poi 
of it as payment in full for the much larger quai 
of provisions supplied by them- There are o 
evils attendant on such a state of things which 





























luch dissatisfaction at the 


Xn regard to the grievances of the tenants 
who form the great bulk of the population of 
the State, Sankunni Menon did not show the 
same liberality and consideration. One-halt 
of the occupied area and all unoccupied 
lands are the property of the State, while the 
other half is parcelled out among a few janmis, 
and demisod by them to tenants on a variety 
of tenures. In I860 Sir Madhava Rau wrote 
an elaborate and able memorandum, in which 
he advocated the bestowal of proprietary right, 
on the holders of government lands and per¬ 
manent occupancy right on the kanam tenants 
of privato janmis. The Maharaja of Travancore . 
issued a Proclamation in 1042 m. e. (1886-7), 
.giving effect to these suggestions. The Resident 
thereupon suggested to Sankunni Menon the 
desirability of legislating on the same lines in 
Cochin, but the latter would not agree to it. 
In an exhaustive memorandum on the subject, 
besubjected Madhava Rau’s views to a tren¬ 
chant criticism, and expressed the decided 
•opinion that such legislation was neithor just 




Sankunni Menon’s attitude in this matter 
was probably due to the fact that the grievances 
of the tenants did not in his time assume the 
serious form which they did two or three de- 




CHAPTER IX. 

MEN AND EVENTS. 

Upon that memorable scene. Axdbew Marvel. 

True Mentis are bard to find among men who busy 
themselves about polities ami office C'lfERo. 

Certain events and incidents in Sankunni 
Menon’s life and career, which should find a 
place in his biography, cannot appopriately be 
introduced into any of the preceding chapters. 
They are therefore gathered together here in 
their chronological order, together with some 
account of the chief officers with whom he 

The first event to be chronicled here was 
the visit to Cochin of the first Prince of Travan- 
core, afterwards the famous Visakham Maha¬ 
raja. As it was exactly three quarters of a 
century since a member of the Royal family of 
Travancore paid a visit to the sister State, the 
event was one of exceptional interest to the 
princes and people of Cochin. His Highness 
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His Highness the Raja died on the 7th 
February 1S31 after a prolonged illness, mid 
his successor Raja Rama Varnia was installed 
on the mtisnad on the 29th March. The Diwan 
had been so assidous in his attendance upon 
His Highness during his illness that his own 
health broke down, and he was seriously ill for 
some time It was with difficulty that he pre¬ 
sented himself at the installation of llis High- 

aware,” writes Sankunni Menon’s brother 
some twenty-two years later, “of the anxieties 
and privations to which a Diwan is subjected 
during the illness of a sovereign.# My brother 
could never shake off the ill effects of the close 
attendance which he paid to the late Raja of 
Cochin during his last illness.” Though he 
recovered from his illness, he never afterwards 
enjoyed the robust hoaltk which had been his 
before this break-down. 

On the invitation of his Royal brother of 
Travancore, the Raja of Cochin visited that 
State in 1866, and met with a magnificent 









His 


nur on his way, and left for Madras on ‘26th 
January, the Diwan accompanying him as far 
as Shoranur. His Highness repeated his visit 
lo Cochin in, March 1870 on his way to and 
from Madras, and also in November 1875, and on 
all these occasions, His Highness was received 
and entertained with the same splendid hospit¬ 
ality. The arrangements for all these visits 
were made under Sankunni Monon’s personal 
supervision, and gave universal satisfaction. 

The Governor of Madras, Lord Napier, 
accompanied by Lady Napier and staff , visited 
Cochin in March 1808, and was accorded a 
splendid reception. His Lordship arrived at 
Bolghatty on the 1th, and remained in the State 
for five days as His Highness’s guest. Besides 
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noss the ceremony.” The investiture was made 
by the Resident Mr. Eallard, who made a con¬ 
gratulatory and complimentary speech. In 
the evening there were a grand feast for the 
Indian officers and others, a dinner for the 
Eurasians, and a State Banquet for the Euro¬ 
peans, which was followed by a splended dis¬ 
play of fire-works. 

In March 1870 the Governor invited tho 
Raja to Madras to participate in the reception 
of II. R. II. the Duke of Edinburgh. As his 
health still continued to be indifferent, His 
Highness deputed his brother the Elaya Raja 
to represent him on the occasion. At his own 
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period of more than fourteen years the country 
lias been liappy and prosperous, and there has 
been none of those unseemly misunderstand¬ 
ings between the sovereign and his minister 
which prevailed during the regime of my pre¬ 
decessors. Since he assumed charge, the sala¬ 
ries of many of the principal officers of the 
State havo been doubled and trebled, and ho 
alone has derived no benefit from the increas¬ 
ed revenues of the country, which must mainly 
be attributed to his successful administration. 
As a mark of my appreciation of his services, 
I am desirous of giving him an increase of 
of Rs. 300 per mensem, and I trust that this 
moasure will meet with your approval.” In 
his reply the Resident Mr. Ballard said,—“I 
am very happy indeed to believe that your 
Diwan’s conduct and services well merit the 
acknowledgment, and that they are acknow¬ 
ledged so kindly and appropriately by Your 
Highness will, I am sure, be a source of deep 
satisfaction to Sankunni Menon, independently 
of the mere money consideration. 

The Prince of Wales visited Madras in De¬ 
cember 187?, when the Raja, on the invitation 





Prince”. Next to the Maharaja, he loved a 
mired this Prince more than any other me 
r of the Royal family. In the same year 


id also to mourn the loss of a protoge and 
id cousin of his, E. Krishna Warriar, a young 
an of great promise. “There is no member 
[ the Edakunni family so intelligent and well 
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educated. I lilted the appearance of the boy 
when I met him at Edakunni many years ago, 
and so brought him down and had him edu- 
catod. He fully justified my expectations by¬ 
passing all examinations rapidly. Then 1 sent 
him to Madras where he soon graduated in 

arts and law. He was very sociable and 

conciliatory, and won friends wherever he 


Of all the principal officers of his time. 
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mixed up in any intrigue.” Sankunni Jlenon 
intended that Sankara Aiyar should succeed him 
when he retired, and got him appointed to act 
asDiwanon several occasions, so that the 
Baja might grow accustomed to him, but that 
gentleman was unfortunately notable to inspire 
confidence in His Highness, as will be seen 
presently. Sankunni Menon deplored this cir¬ 
cumstance, and also his tactlessness and im¬ 
prudence. Sankaria Aiyar for his part had the 
most sincere respect for his cheif, and served 
him with marked loyalty. Being full of ideas, 
however, he used to worry him with proposals 
tor changes and for being entrusted with more 
power. “SankaraAiyar complains of centralisa¬ 
tion in the Huzur, but has no objection to his 
being the centre of everything.” “Sankara 
Aiyar asks me to write an autobiography. I am 
not well enough to attempt it, and it is hardly 
worth while”. 

The Deputy Beisbkar Madhavan Elayad 
enjoyed Sankunni Slenon’s confidence in large 
measure. He was the latter’s first Head 
Rayasam or Munshi, and was promoted to a 
Tahsildarship in 1872. “He has been a very 
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banquets, darbars and receptions, the decora¬ 
tion and furnishing of palaces and other 
public buildings, etc., and in all these as well as 
in departmental matters he was allowed a 
completely free hand. Only once did Mr. Sealy 
rub the Diwan the wrong way. He complain¬ 
ed to the Resident about the inadequacy of his 
pay and the humiliation he was put to by being 
paid less than some of the native graduates. 
“In giving increased rate of salary,” the Diwan 
said, “the Sirkar must be guided not solely or, 
principally by the merits of the individuals. 
They must also consider the means at their 
disposal, the salaries paid to the other high 
officers of the State and the salaries received 
by persons holding similar positions in other 

parts of India. Mr. Sealy is wrong to 

grumble at his receiving ‘less pay than some 
of the native officials and less than one, at least, 
of the native graduates employed here.’ The 
only native graduate who draws a higher pay 
than Mr. Sealy is Subrahmanya Pillai, and he 
draws a higher pay not because he is a graduate 
but because he is the Chief Justice of the 
country. The only native officials who receive 
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favourite medical attendant. He was first 
entertained as a Dresser in 1838, and when 
the first hospital was established at Ernakuiam 
in 1848, he was placed in charge of it and 
continued to be so for forty years. Though his 
educational and professional qualifications 
were not high, he became a popular and suc¬ 
cessful medical practitioner. It was he that 
.first popularised European medicine in Cochin. 
Sankunni Menon had immense faith in him, 
and never consulted any other physician unless 
Mr. G-unther himself advised him to do so. And 
the latter for about a quarter of a century 
attended on the former with a care and assiduity 
which left nothing to be desired. 





CHAPTER X. 

RETIREMENT AaD AFTER- 



Sankunni Menon had a serious attack of 
illness in 1872, since which he never again 
enjoyed really good health. His bowels were 
seldom in order, for which he had mainly to 
thank himself. The fact is that Sankunni 
Menon was rather too fond of the pleasures of 
the table, and at times indulged in them with¬ 
out moderation. He seldom failed to make 
gleeful mention in his diary of [the feasts that 
he partook of or of the presents of sweets and 
fruits made to him by his friends. In 1875, 
his heart began to give trouble, and there was 
hardly a day since, on which he did not suffer 
more or less severe pain. His diary for the 
last five or sis years of his life is a long-drawn- 


A 
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out wail; dilatation of the heart*, flatulency 
and insomnia were his complaints. He bore 
his sufferings with fortitude, none but his inti¬ 
mates being aware how severely he was tried. 

Since 1875, Sankunni Menon began to 
long for retirement and rest, but he experi¬ 
enced as much difficulty in getting out of his 
high office as others did in getting into it. In 
May of that year he wrote to Mr. Ballard,—"I 
am sorry to hear that your connection with 
these States is about to be interrupted, and I 
am afraid it will not be renewed. I regret our 
loss, though I cannot but congratulate you on 
your promotion. I have served with four or 
five British Residents, and thought I could 

* His medical attendants tried at first, but not 
successfully, to keep him ignorant of the fact that his 

heart was affected, and when at last they had to admit 

it, they tried to make light of the matter. "27th May 
1871, -The doctor seems to be of opinion that the pain 
is due to nervous irritability and flatulency and that 
there is nothing the matter with my heart. I am not 
sure that he is not telling me a lib to prevent my alarm, 
ing myself.'' “27th December 1880 —The doctor does 
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Sankunni Menon therefore struggled cn 
tor another year, his pair, and general health 
gradually growing worse. He had not only 
to do his ordinary -work, but also to prepare 
his written statements in connection with the 
boundary and territorial disputes with Tra- 
vaneore, for the settlement of which an arbi¬ 
trator was about to be appointed by the 
Madras Government. .Vor the special work 
he had to read through voluminous records, 
both in Malayalam and in English, extending 
over a poriod of nearly a century, and also to 
go through and revise the translations of innu¬ 
merable Malayalam documents. He soon be¬ 
came incapacitated for this double work, and 
in the latter part of 1879, therefore, His High¬ 
ness placed Sankara Aiyar in charge of the 
ordinary duties of the Diwan, Sankunni Menon 
attending mainly to boundary work. His 
Highness soon became dissatisfied with this 
arrangement. 

"26th January 1879.—Ris Highness is impati¬ 
ent for my resuming charge, being uncertain what 















A public meeting was held at Ernakulam 
on the day of his retirement to concert mea¬ 
sures to present him with a farewoll address 
and to perpetuate his memory. It was the 
most largely attended meeting that was ever 
witnessed in Cochin, and the speeches made 
on the occasion were considerably above the 
average. The following extracts from the ad¬ 
dress voted at the meeting will be read with 
interest r— 
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“The long term of more 
daring which you have been i 
sagacious adviser of H. H. tb 
has enabled not only the sub; 
all who have held any in 
learn to esteem and respect 
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stor a rebuke or reprimand to a subordinate, he 
generally did it by word of mouth and but sel¬ 
dom in writing. 

Sankunni Menon’s was a well-balanced 
mind, accustomed to view men and things in 
their proper perspective. Ho never allowed 
his judgment to be warped by personal ani¬ 
mus or blind prejudice, nor did he ever injure 
any one from personal motives. He had a 
largo spirit of toleration, and made generous 
allowance for human failings. He did not take 
serious notice of little lapses, nor did he allow 
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tho 29th July 1867, “is so seldom correct in his 
statements that I have hitherto treated his 
unfounded assertions with the contempt they 
deserve. It is difficult to follow any other 
course. I am too honest to pay him off, and 
as for replying to his attacks, it is out of the 
question. I have no time to spare for news¬ 
paper correspondence, and the editor has no¬ 
thing else to do. 'He will commit himself some 
day or other.” He "did commit himself and 
that very soon, and Sankunni Menon may be 
pardoned for indulging in some jubilation over 
his enemy’s discomfiture. "29th May 1868.— 
Mr. Walker, the editor of the Western Star, 
had a good thrashing from Captain Winckler. 
Mr. Walker abuses every one, preaches mora¬ 
lity to them, and can find no good in any one,, 
and I cannot help rejoicing in the punishment 
he has received for his impudence. The beat¬ 
ing appears to have been very severe, and there 
is not a soul in Cochin who is not glad of it.” 

The same Resident Mr. Newile was in the 
habit of sending anonymous petitions to the 
Diwan and calling for information. On one 
such occasion Sankunni Menon wrote,—“This 
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bid. To the best of my recollection, I have not 
come across any references in his journals to 
complimentary notices in the press about him¬ 
self. After his retirement, some of the advis¬ 
ors of his brother and successor urged him to 
give a complimentary account of his long ad¬ 
ministration in the next annual report on the 
administration of the State. This suggestion 
was peremptorily vetoed by both the brothers. 
On therepeated solicitation of the then Huzur 
S«cretary, however, they reluctantly agreed to 
the publication in the report of His Highness’s 
valedictory letter reproduced in the last chap¬ 
ter. Sankunni Menon moved about the State 
without any of the paraphernalia of his office. 
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without success to bring about a reconciliation 
with the palace, and successive Residents, es¬ 
pecially Mr. Ballard, interested themselves on 
their behalf. Mr. Ballard went to the length 
of writing not only to His Highness but also 
to his mother the Senior Rani on the subject 
in 1873. His Highness replied that, in view 
of the marked indignity offered to her son the 
Elaya Raja by the Achan, the Amma Raja 
could not at present, without doing violence 
to her feelings, have any personal intercourse 
with the Achan, nor could she advise her sons 
to receive him on friendly terms. His High¬ 
ness trusted, however, that “in time all these 
unpleasant feelings would subside and that on 
a future day the Achan would be restored to 
the position which he enjoyed at the Court of 
Cochin.'’ The Elaya Raja was prepared to be 
reconciled to the Achan, provided the iatter 
made over to him the Kuzhur Devaswam and 
its properties, and paid a fine of Rs. 5,000, 
this amount being utilised as an endowment to 
the Tripunittura Devaswam. The Achan was, 
however, unwilling to accept these conditions, 
and refused compliance with them for severat 

















fined almost wholly to novels and 
literature. In his better days, ho' 
reading took a much wider range, hi 
biography being his favourites. Th 
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cf the Public Library at Ernakulam once told 
me that Sankunni Rlenon made a more extensive 
use of that institution than any one else in his 
time. He had also formed a good library of 
his own by periodically indenting for such 
books as took his fancy from reading reviews 
or hearing about them from friends. I have 
come across one such indent, which includes, 
among others, Drawin’s Origin of Species and 
Descent of Man, Wilkes’ Histonji of Haider 
Naich, .Ramson's Bhaoavat-gita with trans¬ 
lation and notes, and a treatise on pyrotechnics 
Sankunni Menon had gathered much informa¬ 
tion about the history of Cochin, but unfortu¬ 
nately made no use of it. But for failing 
health, he would probably have written some¬ 
thing on the subject when his friend and name¬ 
sake brought out his History of Travancore. I 
havo seen his copy of this work with the 
copious critical notes he had made in the 
margin. “ 1st August l8f5. — Sankunni Menon 
Peishkar paid me a visit, and showed me the 
first chapter of his History of Travancore. It 
is a crude production, and his whole aim seems 
to be to show that the Royal family is 








very limited. With them he talked £ 
cracked jokes, and even played practii 
upon them. He was also extraordina 
of children. He could spend hours w 
and apparently found their prattl 
delightful than the conversation of gi 
men. And they, in their turn, instinc 
cognised a friend in him, and took t( 
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ducks to water. His diary is full of his inter¬ 
course with children. “played with the chil¬ 
dren in the morning.” "Spent an hour with 
the children.” "I spent an hour or so with the 
girls in small talk. The children are very 
amusing, and serve to kill time and care.” “My 
days in Tricbur were spent pleasantly enough, 
doing little w T ork, fondling children, and quar¬ 
relling with the girls.” 





CHAPTER XII. 

SANKUNNI MENON'S BROTHER. 


And should my youth, as youth is apt, 1 know,. 

Some harshness show, 

All vain asperfties I day by day 
Would wear away, 

Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly-Tree. 

Soothe i- 

Thottokat Govinda Menon, the younger 
of the two sons of Sankara Variyar, was born 
at Ernaknlam cn the 28th August 1823. He 
was educated and brought up with his brother, 
and up to a certain stage his life was the esact 
replica of that of the latter. Some of the 
details of that life and the reason why he did 
not rise beyond that stage are given in a pri¬ 
vate letter written by Sankunni Menon to Mr- 
Newill in September 186S. 
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place at the time when that of Sanltnnni Menon 
became practically unavoidable that first sug¬ 
gested his name to His Highness in connection 
with tbe succession to the Diwansbip. His 
Highness knew him as long a nd as intimately 
as he did his brother, and he knew also that 
his stagnation in the British service was due 
not to want of ability or opportunity but to 
his own deli berate choice. Be that as it might, 
His H ighness was determined, as we have seen, 
that Govinda Menon should succeed his bro¬ 
ther. This choice was a great surprise to many, 
but to none greater than to the object of it 
himself. “In the afternoon,” says Sankunni 
Menon on the 7th June 1879, “myself and bro¬ 
ther paid our respects to His Highness. He 
asked my brother if he would not take up the 
post, and the latter answered, as he had sent 
word on a former occasion, that he was not 
desirous of obtaining the office, and that he was 
doubtful of his ability to discharge the duties 
thereof satisfactorily, but that, if His Highness 
wished, he could not refuse. His Highness 
said that he wished it and that he would now 
permit me to retire without unreasiness as he 
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will be succeeded by a relative possessing 
your Highness’s confidence. I trust that the 
result may justify the anticipation of the con¬ 
tinued prosperity and good government of your 
country.” G-ovinda Menon accordingly assum¬ 
ed charge of the Diwanship on the 22nd 
August 1879. 

G-ovinda Menon’s appointment naturally 
caused a great deal of surprise and some heart¬ 
burning. But many, including the European 
officers in the service of the State, cordially 
welcomed the choice. To one great man who 
had known the brothers intimately for a long 
time the choice did not apparently seem to be 
strange. Sir T. Madhava Rao, who was then 
the Diwan-Regent of Baroda, wrote on the- 
30th August.—“Tho newspapers just to hand 
announce your appointment to the Diwanship 
of the Cochin State. On this important event 
let me cordially congratulate you. I wish you a 
long tenure of that high office. You will doubt¬ 
less materially add to the valuable services 
rendered for many years by your distinguished 
father and brother as your predecessors in 
office. 
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During the first three or tour years of his 
administration Govinda Menon received, as has 
already been mentioned, great help from his 
brother, especially in preparing Cochin’s case 
in the boundary and territorial disputes with 
Travaneore. These disputes had for nearly 
three quarters of a century been the subject 
of acrimonious correspondence between the 
two States and a source of vexation to both 
parties. In 1880 both parties agreed, at the 
instance of the Madras Government, to have 
the disputes settled by arbitration, and the 
Government accordingly appointed Mr. J. C. 
Hannyngton as arbitrator. The whole length 
of boundary between the two States was de¬ 
marcated by the Arbitrator after hearing the 
claims of both parties, and his decision in this 
matter was final according to the terms 
of the arbitration agreement. In the terri¬ 
torial cases, of which there were five, the 
Arbitrator’s decision was subject to appeal 
to the Madras Government. These cases 
related to the sovereign right over the 
Idiyara range of hills with the adjoining 
territory, the right of Travancore to nominate 






'.L’he settlement was on the whole a triumph for 
Cochin. In the case ot the Elamkunnapuzha 
and Annamanada temples, Travancore soon 
iound the right of management an inconveni¬ 
ent one, arid gave it up a few years later. * 

* oantanni Menon says- "g n d Nwemlcr ltHl — 
1 am g'ad to have been spa ed to see the end of a fight 
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adapted from the corresponding British Indian 
Acts. A police force was organised orf modern 
lines, the Tahsildars were divested of their 
police functions, and the Diwan of his magis¬ 
terial duties. The Tahsildars were appointed 
subordinate magistrates under the new Code, 
and the two Peishkars were made District Ma¬ 
gistrates with original and appellate juris- 

Considerable progress was made in several 
directions in Govinda Menon’s time. The 
existing schools were better organised and their 
standard raised, English schools for girls were 
opened for the first time, and a grant-in-aid code 
was passed, and several schools brought into 
the aided list. Four new hospitals were es¬ 
tablished, those at Tripunittura, Irinjalakuda, 
Kunnamkulam and Chittur. A good many 
notable public buildings were constructed, the 
Mulattura anicut was reconstructed and the 
Chittur irrigation system largely extended.. 
T l e gross income of the State rose from 13'9 
to 17 9 lakhs of rupees, and the balance to the 
credit of the State from 28 to 83 lakhs. 

After the death of his brother in August 









His successor Mr. Hannyngton, who was 
a thorough gentleman anr] who had a correct 
conception of his duty, treated the Diwan with 
consideration, and was very helpful to him. Thus, 
G-ovinda Menon had not a particularly difficult 
time, though he had his share of minor w orries 
in full measure. 

The Raja fell seriously ill in April 1888, 
and, gradually becoming worse, he died on the 
30th June. His Highness was succeeded by his 
brother Raja Virakerala Varma, who, though 
he had not given audience to Govinda Menon 
for over twenty years, now received him cordi¬ 
ally. Four months after his accession, Govinda 
Menon requested Flis Highness’s permission to 
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